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ever clearly foreseen from the beginning, and very often
comes, upon the generality of readers at least, quite unex-
pected. We know not whether Miss Austin ever had access
to the precepts of Aristotle ; but there are few, if any, writers
of fiction who have illustrated them more successfully.

The vivid distinctness of description, the minute fidelity of
detail, and air of unstudied ease in the scenes represented,
which are no less necessary than probability of incident, to
carry the reader's imagination along with the story, and give
fiction the perfect appearance of reality, she possesses in a high
degree; and the object is accomplished without resorting
to those deviations from the ordinary plan of narrative in the
third person, which have been patronized by some eminent
masters. We allude to the two other methods of conducting
a fictitious story, viz., either by narrative in the first person,
when the hero is made to tell his own tale, or by a series of
letters ; both of which we conceive have been adopted with a
view of heightening the resemblance of the fiction to reality.
At first sight, indeed, there might appear no reason why a story
told in the first person should have more the air of a real
history than in the third ; especially as the majority of real
histories actually are in the third person; nevertheless,
experience seems to show that such is the case : provided
there be no want of skill in the writer, the resemblance to real
life, of a fiction thus conducted, will approach much the
nearest (other points being equal) to a deception, and the
interest felt in it, to that which we feel in real transactions*
We need only instance Defoe's Novels, which, in spite of much
improbability, we believe have been oftener mistaken for true
narratives, than any fictions that ever were composed.
Colonel Newport is well known to have been cited as an
historical authority; and we have ourselves found great
difficulty in convincing many of our friends that Defoe was
not himself the citizen, who relates the plague of London.
The reason probably is, that in the ordinary form of narrative,
the writer is not content to exhibit, like a real historian, a
bare detail of such circumstances as might actually have come
under his knowledge; but presents us with a description of
what is passing in the minds of the parties, and gives an
account of their feelings and motives, as well as their most
private conversations in various places at once. All this is